INTRODUCTION

four notes were presumably present in the mind of
Shakespeare when he wrote the poem, and their rela-
tionship, plus all similar relationships within the poem
itself, account for the sense of unity in complexity
which is one of the marks of poetry.

It is inconceivable that an artist as artist should put
such appendages within his poem. Part of his function
must be to maintain its unity of effect. But the reader
must also achieve the complexity of the artist's original
vision. The critic may help him to grasp and relate these
complex elements by pointing to them. Criticism thus
becomes, in one of its typical functions, the use of
discursive reason in order more nearly to approximate
the original intuition. The critic as an individual
begins by responding to a work of art, and this response
is intuitive, immediate, natural. But in his second role
as interpreter he continues by analyzing, explaining, en-
larging upon, scrutinizing his own original, pleasurable,
intuitive apprehension. As Mr. Foerster says, a critic
not only "feels" a book; he also "thinks" it. To a pub-
lic lacking time, knowledge, equipment, or insight, the
critic can make explicit in public terms what is implicit
in the particular and local work of art. The critic in this
regard, then, might be compared to an Old French
scholar who explains to us the meaning of certain
words or lines in the Chanson de Roland: without
changing the French text, but with the use of circum-
locutions, equivalents, comparisons, alternatives, and
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